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the years had become, both in population and trade,
the metropolis of Canada, was already connected with
Halifax by a railroad belonging to another company,
the ribbon of steel now crossed the entire continent. It
brought London closer to the Far East and Quebec to
Australia and New Zealand. A century after the French
brothers La Verendrye had first glimpsed the snowy
summits of apparently impassable mountains, a Cana-
dian could make his way, in less than a week, from
coast to coast. The hand of man had conquered natural
obstacles of the most diverse kind, of which the great-
est had been the granite masses of the Rockies.   Now
it became possible for settlers from Ontario and the
rest of Canada and immigrants from Europe to settle
the prairies and to make of them the granary of the
world.    Thanks to the work of construction the very-
bowels of the earth, as though to justify the explorers
of centuries long past, were to reveal riches of nickel
and copper, of lead and zinc, of iron and gold.   Follow-
ing   after   the   first   transcontinental   railroad,   there
would be a second before the end of the century and
later a third.   The ribbon of steel was to unwind from
Vancouver to the Yukon towards the north over the
road that the gold miners had opened.    It would con-
tinue to unwind in all directions until Canada, having
risked much and loaded itself with a burden which, at
certain times, seemed too heavy for its strength, finally,
in 1948, had a network of railways covering at least
43,000 miles.

This impressive figure had not yet been reached,
indeed the trans-continental railroad had not been
completed, before the immigrants of two continents
began to flow in great numbers toward the western
plains. They settled by preference along the projected